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EMBROIDERY NOTES, 




[MBROIDERY on household linen should 
be done very smoothly, as each washing; 
contributes to its roughness if any un- 
even ess is left. For this reason outline 
stitch is preferred for all work which 
comes into general use, although the 
most exquisite silk embroidery is found 
on crash, and South Kensington work 
in crewels is common. Toilet covers 
and tidies are usually done in crewels. Tidies now have the ends 
finished with bands of drawn work and the embroidery 
is introduced in rows of branches with flowers, as if 
growing , while sprigs with flowers are scattered over 
the surface. Toilet covers have bands of drawn work 
with flowers in sprays between, or a single band of 
drawn work with the flowers directly above. In either 
case it is not necessary to embroider the surface. 

The flowers in use at present are much the same as 
heretofore. The old-fashioned ones have not yet lost 
favor. The yellow Maximilian daisy, the violet, the wild 
rose, the carnation pink, the buttercup, clematis, fall 
roses, andjnany varieties of the aster, and chrysanthe- 
mum are seen almost exclusively. 

Buffet-covers are in linen crash, not too fine, and are 
done in outline stitch in combination with drawn work. 
A buffet-cover lately seen was divided into panels each 
of which had a spray of fruit done in outline in various 
artistic shades, no attempt being made to copy the actual 
hues. Significant sentences are usually introduced in 
old text disposed irregularly. On the buffet-cover above 
mentioned was the couplet : 

" Better cheer may you have, 
But not with better heart," 

The modern buffet is preferred with a wooden slab and 
the cover is needed as a protection to it. Where the 
slab is marble, the cover is necessary as a protection for 
the glass or china liable to be broken if too rudely 
brought in contact with the hard surface. In any case 
the buffet-cover is now to be found in every well-ap- 
pointed dining-room. 

Sofa pillows intended for actual use are made chiefly 
of linen ; at the same time they are as handsome as their 
more elaborate and less useful kindred intended solely 
for ornament. The linen, generally yellow, is stamped 
in an appropriate design, usually a connected series of 
scrolls or arabesques about a common centre. The out- 
lines are worked in buttonhole stitch with linen thread. Differ- 
ent ornamental stitches are introduced between the lines of 
buttonholing with the same linen thread, and spaces, representing, 
for example, the centres of conventionalized flowers, are filled in 
with a network of the thread. When finished the material out- 
side of the buttonhole work is cut away and the design is hem- 
med down dexterously upon a colored foundation. This is usu- 
ally of satin, but may be of any material. Similar sofa cushions 
are made of much more costly materials, the design being plush 
couched down or finished with tinsel braid. Handsome foot- 
stools are made in the same way. 

One of the most 
recent uses of linen 
is in picture-frames. 
This is a common 
coarse gray linen, 
and the embroid- 
ery is the finest and 
most delicate silk 
work. The designs 
are azalias, dog- 
wood, or wild 
roses, and are in- 
troduced in broken 
sprays. After the 
linen is embroid- 
ered the frame is 
mounted. This is 
a very nice kind of 
work, but many la- 
dies do it success- 
fully. It should be 

added that such frames are intended for photographs and small 
pictures. 

Scarf table-covers are still made chiefly in plush, and finished 
with handsome fringes that are themselves works of art. A terra- 
cotta table-cover at the Decorative Art Society's Rooms has a 
deep band of plush beneath a row of white lilies worked in silks, 
which are not white but indefinite grays and creams. Another 
cover is in olive greens, with a band of daisies thickly crowded 
together and showing the flowers in every position. 

Some magnificent hangings now making for a luxurious New 
York house exhibit some specially beautiful effects produced by 
couching. The designs are worked in gold thread on silver cloth. 
They consist of flowering scrolls formed of the thread which is 



couched down with delicately tinted silks. In these, blues and pinks 
prevail. When examined closely the color can be but faintly dis- 
covered, but seen at the right distance exquisite purples, and tones 
inclining to blues and pinks appear to hover over the gold thread, 
comparable in kind only to the bloom seen on grapes and plums, 
or the rosy flushes of the evening sky. 

The most suitable designs for darned work are the leafy scrolls 
which belong to Renaissance decoration. These may be out- 
lined in stem-stitch with Pompeian red filoselle on an old-gold di- 
agonal. The surface is then covered with old-gold filoselle in 
darned stitch. This treatment is desirable in the borders of table- 
covers, and the cross bands of portieres and lambrequins. 



CRAZY" QUILTS. 




DESIGN FOR A SOFA CUSHION. 

The wild rose design, illustrated herewith, is suitable for a sofa 
pillow or for an all-over decoration in outline on a table-cover 
or a curtain. For a sofa pillow the ground might be of pale olive 
silk, the flowers and foliage outlined with two strands of gray 
pink filoselle, and the background darned in with one strand of 
a paler shade. The antique scroll design, also illustrated, is in- 
tended for a portiere or curtain dado or band, or for a sofa back. 
It would be effective if done in applique* of any desired shade of 
plush on the same or a lighter shade of sateen, the couching and 
veining in gold or silver thread. Full-sized working drawings of 
both designs may be had of Bragdon & Fenetti, New York. 




DESIGN FOR- THE DADO OF A CURTAIN OR PORTIERE. 

Bear in mind, when choosing colors for embroidery, how much 
brighter they will look when worked than they do in a quantity 
together. Do not let blues and pinks be bright, reds and yellows 
gaudy, or greens emerald or arsenical. 



The beauty of all embroidery is in the beauty of its design and 
the delicacy of its coloring, whether the work is in silk or in wool. 
Patterns of embroidery for drapery should, it is true, be massive, 
stiff and conventional ; but at the same time if a floral design is 
desired, the truth of nature must be maintained, or a monstrosity 
is produced. The designer should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the growth of the plant he wishes to exemplify ; he should, in fact, 
be able to draw it naturally if he wishes to treat it conventionally. 



When the present favorite style of quilt was introduced it was 
called the Japanese, but the national sense of humor has been too 
keen, and the Japanese is now generally known as the "crazy" 
quilt. There is method in its madness, however, and put to- 
gether with a good understanding of color effects, the crazy quilt 
may prove an artistic piece of work. In its simplest form it is 
a combination of pieces of silk of every color and shape, their 
joining lines concealed by plain embroidery stitches. The mate- 
rials are the waste scraps which collect in every house, too small 
or too irregular to serve any other possible purpose. These are 
reinforced by the exchanging of scraps between ac- 
quaintances, and not infrequently a testimonial of friend- 
ship takes the form of a handsome contribution to a 
crazy quilt, to be known by the donor's name. The 
materials for these quilts can also be purchased, as 
merchants do not disdain to sell small fractions of yards 
of elegant stuffs for such purposes, trifling sales which 
they would once have refused to make. 

One of the ambitions of a young man of fashion 
nowadays is the possession of a crazy quilt, made up of 
patches contributed by the ladies of his acquaintance ; 
and his social progress may be reckoned by these 
patches as an Indian warrior's prowess is reckoned by 
his scalps. On this last and supremest development of 
the crazy quilt both embroidery and painting are em- 
ployed, and the results are often handsome enough to 
warrant the enthusiasm and industry expended in pro- 
ducing them. 

The foundation of the crazy quilt consists of patches 
of calico, or any other humble material ten inches 
square. On each of these squares is laid a large ir- 
regular piece of silk, the largest used in the square, 
which is called the "starter." It is usually placed at 
some angle covering the centre, and it is advisable that 
this piece be of some light, plain color. The rest of the 
square is then filled up with odd pieces of silk which 
are simply overlapped and basted down, with the raw 
edges turned in. In arranging the colors care should 
be taken that they harmonize. This can be insured by 
placing contrasting colors together filling out to the 
edges, or different tints of the same color. In this re- 
spect there may be the widest range, as from pale yellow 
to deep browns, or pinks running through reds to browns, 
or yellows through to deep warm greens. These silks 
are, of course of every description, and no piece, how- 
ever small, need be disdained. 
The overlapping seams are covered with fancy stitches in silk 
and filoselle, arrasene or gold thread. The herring-bone is the 
simplest form of stitch used, but it is generally employed in com- 
binations of color and with the addition of point Russe, cross- 
stitch, feather stitch, and every sort in fact which the ingenious 
fingers of women can devise. It is impossible to give directions 
in this respect ; the individual fancy should have free play and 
nothing will come amiss. These stitches are not confined to the 
seams, but are used at discretion in the body of the pieces, or 
wherever the needle-woman's fancy may direct. 
Appliqud work is also sometimes employed on the pieces. Sun- 
flowers and daisies 
in other stuffs, such 
asvelvet and plush, 
maybe introduced, 
together with 
Greek vases, Jap- 
anese teapots, and 
Etruscan jars. This 
is done, however, 
with doubtful taste. 
The only advant- 
age attained is the 
additional interest 
which people may 
unexpectedly find 
in the quilt on 
close examination, 
in coming across 
these odd things ; 
to the general effect 
they add nothing. 
Another sort of ornamentation, to which there is no such ob- 
jection, is the decoration of the large plain centre-piece called 
the " starter." On a plain, light blue, for example, a spray of 
wild roses may be painted ; on another of yellow, a spray of 
brown leaves, red berries, and a bird ; on still another some flow- 
ers, or outline figures may be embroidered. This gives an op- 
portunity for really artistic work. 



The best possible lessons in design, color, and diversity of stitch 
for embroidery may be found in the careful study of old examples 
of Indian and Persian work. Turkish and Cretan stitchings with 
gold and silver thread on fine muslins are also very instructive. 



